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The Present Crisis in the Kingdom of God’ 
Dean Edward I. Bosworth, D. D., Oberlin Theological Seminary 


“Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” 
Matt. 3: 2. 


HAVE two questions to raise. The first 
is this: What does this phrase, ““The 
kingdom of God is at hand,” mean? 
Originally, in the Jordan valley, it meant that 
God was about to show Himself and His will 
for the life of the world in the personality of 
Jesus the Christ. Jesus was to make a per- 
sonal revelation of God and a clear statement 
of God’s will for human society which should 
ever after increasingly dominate the thinking 
and the endeavor of all generations. He 
came to hold out before men the ideal civili- 
zation of the brotherly sons of God that 
should finally prevail in every nation upon the 
earth; a civilization of brotherly sons of God 
in which every personality should have op- 
portunity to develop all its latent powers; a 
civilization of brotherly men in which every 
latent power in the natural environment of 
these men should be brought out of earth or 
air and placed at their service; a civilization 
which in its culmination is the ideal of every 
man who has caught any blessed vision for his 
fellow men. 

What does this phrase mean to us? It 
means that Jesus Christ, a living Person, con- 
tinues to enforce His revelation of God and 
of God’s will for the life of the world in our 
own day. A marvelous thing about the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ is that He had quiet con- 
sciousness that He should not be without in- 
fluence in the life of the world He so loved 
after He had departed in visible form from it. 
“T shall leave you,”” He said, “‘and the world 
shall not see Me any more; but | will be with 
you, and you shall find Me convincing you 
that | am with you and that I| love you as of 
*From an address delivered at Northfield, June’ 23, 1906. 


old.”” There have never failed from that day 
to this to be men and women who in their 
own experience have found something which 
corroborates this personal anticipation of Jesus 
Christ. That mighty power of Jesus which 
so laid hold upon the sick bodies and the sore 
hearts of men of Galilee of old has never 
ceased to make its power and presence felt 
among living men. 

Jesus Christ, a living personality among 
men, is securing a progressive understanding 
of God and of His will for the life of the 
world. ‘‘Many things,”’ He said, “I have 
yet to say to you, but you cannot bear them 
now.” Jesus Christ among men to-day is 
making them steadily realize more and more 
clearly what is involved in the historical reve- 
lation of God and of His will for the life of 
the world made two thousand years ago and 
deposited in literary form in these documents 
that we call the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. In this process by which Jesus Christ, 
a living personality among men, makes them 
rere and more clearly understand what is in- 
volved in His revelation of God and of His 
will for the life of the world, there come 
crises. It is a process with crises. Perhaps 
there is finally to be one great crisis com- 
parable only in kind with that crisis when Jesus 
Christ Himself appeared, the revelation of 
God in terms of human life and death, two 
thousand years ago. But in the meantime, 
however that may be, lesser crises occur in 
the process, when men make swift advance in 
their understanding of what God is and of 
what His will for the life of the world is, as 
Jesus Christ moves steadily and faithfully up 
and down the highways of the world’s life 
and thought. 

The present time, in my judgment, is such 
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a crisis, because in our day men have been 
swiftly brought into close relationship with 
each other. The world has never seca any- 
thing of this sort comparable with that which 
has occurred within the last few decades. 
Men have drawn so close to each other, they 
are so closely interlocked in all their relation- 
ships, that each man is dependent upon other 
men as he never has been before in the his- 
tory of the developing of civilization, and that 
makes the present a great crisis. 

Irresistible forces that no man can control 
have been steadily bringing men close together, 
and that fact constitutes a crisis because it 
makes the welfare of one man dependent upon 
the behavior of other men as it never has been 
before. The great question is, When you 
have crowded men so close together as these 
irresistible social forces are doing, are they 
going to fall upon each other in awful hatred, 
or are they going to lock together in brotherly 
friendship > Shall it be progress, or will there 
be such hatred of the classes and of men one 
for another as will produce a retrograde move- 
ment, and civilization retreat to a point from 
which it cannot come again to the present 
crisis for some centuries? What the outcome 
of this crisis shall be depends upon one thing: 
Can Jesus Christ have the kind of men He 
wants to thrust down into the thick of life? 
Can Jesus Christ have His type of man? If 
so, they will be what He called them of old, 
“the salt of the earth,”—that which pre- 
serves civilization from disintegration. 

The second question | raise is this: What 
kind of men does Jesus Christ call for? The 
first great call is for men who will place them- 
selves under the training of Jesus Christ to be 
fitted by Him for the great crisis, for men who 
in the discipleship of Jesus Christ, by the laws 
of personal association, shall become like Him 
in the fundamental qualities of His character. 

There are two qualities of Jesus Christ 
which instantly stand out when you contem- 
plate His character, two things that seem to 
sum up His character,—grace and _ truth. 
“Full of grace and truth!’ (John 1:14.) 
Truth is conformity between fact and repre- 
sentation, sincerity, honesty. Men then are 
called for, first of all, of Jesus Christ’s 
thorough-going sincerity. Men are so close to 
each other in these days and so dependent 
upon each other’s behavior for their own wel- 
fare that they must be able to trust each 
other. Civilization simply cannot persist in 
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the present situation if we do not have men 
who can trust each other, men who do not 
wish to seem to be more or better than they 
are earnestly trying to be, men of sincere de- 
votion to that which they believe to be right, 
students and teachers—for the temptation is 
equally strong for the man at the desk—who 
do not wish to seem in the classroom to know 
more about the subject in hand than they 
really do. A man who will cheat in class is 
cultivating the disposition which will some 
time lead him to do the same kind of thing in 
a bank. The call is for honest men who do 
not lead the double life, one life at home and 
in respectable society and another life in places 
which they visit in secret; for business men 
who, in the stress of the tremendous tempta- 
tion which is upon business men to-day, will 
stand for that which they believe to be honest. 
Honest lawyers are called for; a lawyer who 
will stand for the enforcement and not the 
evasion of the law; a lawyer who if he finds 
he has a guilty client will do his utmost to give 
the man a fair trial, to introduce every ameli- 
orating circumstance and defend him to the 
utmost limit of justice, but who will never find 
himself taking satisfaction in succeeding in de- 
feating justice. Ministers are called for who 
will preach the gospel sincerely, who will 
preach what they believe to be primary truths, 
in spite of the intolerant opposition of con- 
servatism or the equally intolerant and more 
contemptuous opposition of radicalism; men 
who will think sincerely, who will not be kept 
from thinking upon certain subjects by the fear 
that they might reach conclusions that it 
would be costly to express; ministers who in 
the pulpit will not use phraseology that ex- 
ceeds personal experience. Journalists are 
called for who cannot be hired to advocate a 
cause they do not believe in. The call is for 
men everywhere who will “draw the thing as 
they see it for the God of things as they are;”” 
men who have a great hunger and thirst after 
character, not after reputation, but after char- 
acter. 

In the next place men of Jesus Christ’s in- 
vincible good will, “full of grace,”’ are called 
for. The Greek word translated “grace’’ has 
two ideas associated with it: beauty and glad- 
ness. It is a beautiful kindness that makes its 
recipient glad. It involves invincible good 
will to God the heavenly Father, invincible 
good will to the men that are on every side, 
invincible good will to needy men, invincible 
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good will to hostile men. They are men 
whom you cannot so abuse or whose property 
you cannot so injure as to stop the outflow of 
invincible good will that pulses through their 
hearts with the heavy head pressure of the 
strong beating of the heart of God. They 
are men of invincible good will to those more 
successful than themselves. To feel good will 
to such is the high grace of Christian char- 
acter. It is easy to feel good will for the man 
less favorably situated than you are; perhaps 
it is not so hard as it at first seems to feel in- 
vincible good will towards a man who fights 
you; but it is hard to feel an invincible good 
will towards the man who is doing the same 
thing that you are trying to do and doing it 
better than you are. Men are called for who 
will recognize the fact that in every human 
situation the chief feature is the men that are 
concerned. That means the manufacturer 
who will recognize the fact that the principal 
interests in his situation are the men who are 
his employees and their wives and children; 
the men, women and children who constitute 
the creat public that must use in some way the 
products of his factory. The dominant in- 
terest is the interest of the men that are con- 
cerned. 

‘Let me live in a house by the side of the 

road, 

Where the race of men go by,— 

The men that are good and the men that are 
bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man.” 

The call is for men, in the last place, of 
Jesus Christ’s profound peace; men who can 
go out into the rush of modern life with the 
poise of Jesus Christ; men who can move 
among feverish men and yet be cool men 
themselves; men who in great sorrows can 
stand steady ; men who have come under the 
spell of eternity; men whose lives have opened 
down into the deep stillness that always un- 
derlies the noisy surface of our busy life; men 
of the presence of Jesus Christ; men in the 
midst of any confusion able to 
“Hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place 

And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night, that all is well.” 


I know that in all possibility there sits 
here to-day a man who ten years from now 
will be down in the thick of things as a 
manufacturer, or a journalist, or a minister, 
or a lawyer, able to do something mightily in 
this great crisis of the Kingdom of God that 
is upon us; and | know that what he will 
do ten years from now in that crisis may 
be largely determined by what he does here 
and now. 

No man gets ready for an emergency 
in a minute. What he will do in the emer- 
gency depends upon what he has formed 
the habit of doing, upon what he did yester- 
day, what he is doing to-day and what he is 
going to do to-morrow, and upon what he 
gets into the habit of doing in all the interval 
between the present and the time when sud- 
denly the emergency is upon him. 

Responsibilities come quickly upon young 
men in our day. It has been so since the be- 
ginning. We talk about the Pilgrim Fathers 
and think of a group of old men. They 
were a group of young, enthusiastic ad- 
venturers. Only one of the leaders was in 
middle life at the time of the landing. Miles 
Standish was nine years younger than I am; 
Governor Bradford, at the beginning of his 
long term of governorship, was a young man 
thirty-one years old; Edward Winslow, the 
diplomat of the colony in its foreign relation- 
ships, was twenty-seven years old. From that 
day until this heavy responsibilities have come 
quickly upon young men. 

“Repent, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand!’ God’s new order is at hand. Change 
your life if need be. Give yourself to Jesus 
Christ, and let Him prepare you for the crisis 
that is at hand. Follow Him wherever He 
lends you,— into the packing house, into the 
tenement house, a cross the seas to the 
heathen, into the pulpit, into the court room. 
Say to Him, “Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest,”” and He will lead 
you far out into life. The Spirit of Jesus 
Christ is not haunting empty churches six days 
in the week waiting for them to fill up on the 
Sabbath. The Spirit of Jesus Christ is out 
in the thick of life, and there He will lead 
you, a man after His own heart, a man of His 
thorough sincerity, of His invincible good will, 
of His deepening peace, if you will give your- 
self to Him. 











A Commemoration of the Founding of the Volunteer Movement 


N the summer of 1886 the-Student Volun- 
teer Movement was projected by a group 
of delegates to the first international student 
conference which was held at Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. To commemorate this event 
a tablet was unveiled on June 28 in the 
room of the recitation hall of Mt. Hermon 
School, where the Movement originated. A 
large number of the friends of the Movement 
gathered, many coming from the Northfield 
Student Conference then in session. Dr. J. 
Ross Stevenson, the vice-chairman of the 
Executive Committee, presided in the absence 
of Mr. Mott, who was then en route from 
South Africa to South America. Addresses 
on the history and influence of the Movement 
were delivered by Luther D. Wishard, the 
first traveling secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association; F. P. 
Turner, the general secretary of the Move- 
ment, and Harlan P. Beach, for many years 
its educational secretary and now professor 
of the science of missions at Yale. 

**All that I can hope to do this afternoon,” 
said Mr. Wishard, “‘is to indicate some of 
the outstanding facts of this Movement; and 
it is impossible to think of these without call- 
ing to mind the great personality who was 
one of the greatest friends of this Movement, 
Dwight L. Moody. The leaders of the 
Student Volunteer Movement cannot speak 
too often nor too emphatically in testimony 
of the service which he performed in con- 
nection with the Movement.”’ It was in 1879 
that Mr. Moody had much to do with in- 
spiring a little company of men who met in a 
room in the Association building in Balti- 
more and for the first time in the history of the 
Christian Church discussed, as students repre- 
senting different colleges, the possibilities of a 
great missionary uprising of the educated men. 

“In looking back to the beginnings of the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation,”’ he continued, “‘I recall as one of the 
most memorable of these days one which was 
spent with Mr. Moody on the campus of the 
University of Virginia. Then it was that he 
finally decided, after urgent appeal, to open 
the doors of Mt. Hermon school to entertain 
here for a month picked men from the leading 
colleges of the United States and Canada. As 
I recollect the many tasks to which I was 
compelled to address myself during my thirty 


years of contact with the student Association 
movement, I think that the severest, and at 
times the most discouraging, of all those tasks, 
and certainly the one which took more years 
to accomplish than any other, was the work of 
identifying Mr. Moody with the student 
movement. He was so distrustful of his 
adaptation to the students of the country. He 
took the ground that he was not an educated 
man, that he had no call to educated men. 
He turned down invitation after invitation to 
associate himself in some way with the Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. It took nine years to overcome his 
scruples and his difidence. That morning at 
the University of Virginia he finally yielded; 
but I was so afraid that he would recall his 
invitation that I telegraphed Charles K. Ober, 
my associate, to meet me in New York; and 
I do not suppose that printer’s ink was ever 
before used more vigorously than in the fol- 
lowing hours. A circular was actually in the 
mails in forty-eight hours, with Mr. Moody’s 
name attached, inviting the students to the 
conference at Mt. Hermon. 

In response to this invitation sent out by 
the International Committee and signed by 
Mr. Moody, 251 students representing eighty- 
one colleges of the United States and Canada, 
assembled at Mt. Hermon in July, 1886. 
This conference was called the Mt. Hermon 
School for Bible Study. Among the speakers 
were Major D. W. Whittle, Dr. James H. 
Brookes, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson. The primary purpose of the con- 
ference was to give opportunity for united 
Bible study. However, the claims of the 
foreign missionary enterprise were included in 
the policy for the conference, and Robert P. 
Wilder, of Princeton, went to Mt. Hermon 
with the special burden for arousing a deep 
interest among the students in the foreign 
work of the Church. 

“The first thing that I distinctly recall,” 
continued Mr. Wishard, “‘aside from the 
morning meetings which were held to discuss 
methods of promoting missionary activity in 
college, was a little meeting that was held in 
this room which Mr. Moody always quaintly 
called ‘the museum.’ They had but little 
idea of how great a thing they were building 
—how great an outpouring of missionary zeal 
was just at hand.” 








‘The chief tactors in attracting attention to 
the great missionary idea of the conference 
were the addresses by Dr. Pierson and by 
Dr. William Ashmore, one of the nestors of 
the missionary enterprise in China; but the 
public meeting which probably made the pro- 
foundest impression was the Meeting of the 


Ten Nations. There were ten young men 
born in different countries, three of them sons 
of missionaries, and seven natives of the 
countries they represented. I doubt if any 
thirty minutes had ever been used before to 
better purpose in burning into the hearts of 
students the claims of foreign missions. At 
the close of that meeting the men scattered, 
but not to sleep. Not a few spent the entire 
night on the hillside, out in the groves, fight- 
ing the battle of their lives, deciding whether 
or not they would give themselves to the 
service of the great missionary cause.” 

The interest deepened and widened. Be- 
fore the conference closed an even hundred 
of students decided to become missionaries. 
A message was sent from the conference to 
the missionary colleges the world over—a 
message of greeting and an appeal to the 
Christian students of non-Christian lands also 
to identify themselves with this new move- 
ment. 

In order to extend the interest among the 
North American students, it was decided 
that a deputation should be appointed to visit 
the colleges. Mr. Wilder was chosen to lead 
this group. Some of the others who were 
appointed were prevented from carrying out 
their plans; but John M. Forman, of Union 
Theological Seminary, though he had not 
been at Mt. Hermon, became associated with 
Mr. Wilder. The work of this deputation 
belongs to another chapter of the Movement’s 
history. These men went forth with an idea 
not crystallized into an organization. The 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions was not formally organized until 
some months later. 

A year before the meeting at Mt. Hermon 
a group of missionaries met near Peking to 
discuss means of arousing the student Associa- 
tions of North America to the urgent necessity 
for providing the missionaries needed by the 
Church in non-Christian lands. They felt 
that these Associations offered the one ray of 
hope for the future. A committee was ap- 


pointed to write to Mr. Wishard expressing 
to him the desire of the missionaries that a 
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propaganda be carried on among students to 
raise up missionaries. Mr. Wishard replied: 
“IT do not know that we can do anything of 
that sort. I do not know that we can get the 
men, but we will do what we can for you.” 

Professor Beach was one of that group of 
missionaries; and in his address at the unveil- 
ing of the tablet he said that this discouraging 
reply was the last news from Mr. Wishard 
until November, 1886. ‘“Then there came a 
tremendous batch of newspapers and a note 
from Wishard which said, ‘Beach, this is my 
answer.’ ‘These papers told the story of the 
conference at Mt. Hermon, and the news 
brought cheer to all North China; and I am 
sure that in the relief of Lucknow, so cele- 
brated in literature, there was no greater 
sense of thanksgiving than there was in the 
mission world when they heard of the organi- 
zation of this Movement.” 

Continuing, Professor Beach called atten- 
tion to the great change in the attitude of the 
colleges toward missions since his own days 
at Yale. “During the four years I was in 
college there was just one missionary meeting. 
A poor, lorn missionary from Turkey came 
up to the campus fence and looked over and 
tried to find some fellows. He discovered 
two or three and said, ‘Boys, I would like to 
talk to you about missions.” We had the 
feeling that he was an altogether mistaken 
advocate of the cause. and we did not want 
to let him come in; but we were Christians 
and we did let him in. Fully thirty men came 
to hear him speak. That was the first, and 
last, I ever heard of missions in Yale College 
during my course.” 

The service of the Student Volunteer 
Movement to the churches was specially em- 
phasized by Professor Beach. He spoke of 
the work of Dr. Stephenson, of Canada, and 
Fletcher Brockman of the Association move- 
ment in starting the student missionary cam- 
paign in the churches. He pointed out that 
the great interest in the study of missions now 
so widespread among the churches, received 
much of its initial impulse from the educational 
work of the Volunteer Movement. 

Not only has the Movement been instru- 
mental among the churches in spreading in- 
formation; it has been a source of inspiration. 
The appeal presented to the churches by the 
offering of lives of students, and the advocacy 
of the missionary cause by volunteers in 
churches, has quickened the life of multitudes. 








By its great conventions the Movement has 
inspired large numbers outside the student 
class. 

Stress was laid by the speaker on the in- 
fluence of the Movement in developing lead- 
ership for the Church. Men trained in the 
Student Volunteer Movement are now serv- 
ing as secretaries in thirteen missionary so- 
cieties, not to speak of those leading organi- 
zations of young people. Its influence is seen 
also in other lands where similar organizations, 
inspired by this Movement, have come into 
being. 

It was the privilege of Mr. Turner to call 
attention to the long list of men and women 
from many colleges who had enrolled in the 
Movement during the twenty years of its 
history. A very few of those named have 
been detained at home or have stayed at the 
call of mission boards. The greater number 
are on the mission field. Some have been 
martyred—Horace Tracy Pitkin, Dr. Hodge, 
John R. Peale, Dr. Eleanor Chestnut. Others, 
such as Bishop Ingle and Lawrence Thurston, 
have died in service—none the less gloriously. 

Dr. Stevenson unveiled the tablet and with 
well chosen words presented it to Mt. Hermon 
School on behalf of the Student Volunteer 


Movement. 
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In this room in the month of 
JULY 1886 
during the 
First International Student Conference 
the 
Student V olunteer Movement 
had its origin, and 100 men signified 
their willingness and desire, God permitting, 


to become foreign missionaries. 











In accepting the tablet for the school, Mr. 
William R. Moody referred to his own visit 
to the conference of 1886, when he was a 
little boy. Recalling his father’s deep interest 
in that conference, he said: “I remember the 
great joy that had come to him from contact 
with young life, and I think it was the last 
summer he was with us that I said to him one 
day, “You enjoy the student conference more 
than the one in August where the more aged 
saints are gathered.” “Oh, pshaw,’ he re- 
plied, ‘give me the young men every time.’ ” 


Mr. Mott in South Africa and South America 


N August Mr. Mott returned to America 
from his long journey to South Africa and 
part of South America. Though somewhat 
of a traveler he had never visited those parts 
of the world included in this tour. 

For several years the leaders of Christian 
work among the students of South Africa 
had been urging Mr. Mott, as the general 
secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, to aid them personally in extend- 
ing and perfecting the work of their move- 
ment. In response to this invitation Mr. Mott 
left New York on March 15 to go to Cape- 
town via Southampton. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mott and Mr. Stewart, and 
in England they were joined by Miss Ruth 
Rouse, the Federation secretary for work 
among women students. 

After a voyage of seventeen days they 
landed in Capetown on April 17. So care- 
fully had the plans for his work been made 


that Mr. Mott’s time was spent to the best 
advantage. He was thus able to visit most 
of the student bodies of Cape Colony, Orange 
River Colony, Transvaal, and Natal. This 
involved extended travel from Capetown on 
the south to Pretoria on the north, a distance 
of eleven hundred miles, and included Stellen- 
bosch, Wellington, Grahamstown, Lovedale, 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Pietermaritz- 
burg, and Durban. 

While considerable time was occupied with 
conferences with the leaders of the movement, 
missionaries, ministers, and professors, the 
greater number of days was given to evangel- 
istic meetings for students. ‘Word comes that 
everywhere most earnest attention was given to 
the messages and that hundreds of students 
determined to give allegiance to Christ. Men 
were concerned far more with the questions of 
everyday conduct, temptation, and sin than 
they were with speculative difficulties. While 
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Mr. Mott was conducting these meetings for 
men Miss Rouse was addressing gatherings of 
women students and schoolgirls. 

Special mention should be made of the visit 
to Lovedale, the splendid institution devoted 
to training natives in the trades and handi- 
crafts as well as in the branches headed by the 
“three R’s.”” Lovedale is situated about 700 
miles northeast of Capetown. It enrolls nearly 
800 students. “Whether regarded intellect- 
ually, politically, financially, religiously, it is 
one of the most fruitful mission colleges in the 
non-Christian world.”” As _ illustrating the 
spirit of self-reliance among Lovedale students, 
it can be said that they paid $25,000 in fees 
to the Institution last year. Mr. Mott found 
there a spirit of earnest inquiry, and he was 
deeply impressed by the response of the stu- 
dents to the appeal to devote life to some 
special service of Christ. Over fifty men thus 
decided to give their entire time to distinctively 
Christian service, and scores of others came to 
the point of openly confessing their faith in the 
Savior. A conference was held at Lovedale 
to study the field of labor and to formulate 
plans for increasing the indigenous Christian 
forces. 

At the end of this tour among the colleges, 
a convention was held in Capetown to stimu- 
late interest in missions. While much smaller 
in numbers than the great gatherings of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, this conven- 
tion was similar in purpose and in spirit. 
Over 500 persons were present throughout 
the entire conference, and of this number 
nearly 300 were undergraduates from seventy- 
one colleges and schools. There were also 
present a large number of professors and mas- 
ters as well as official representatives of mis- 
sionary societies, young people’s organizations, 
and the religious press. Among the speakers 
were the Archbishop of Capetown and Rev. 
Andrew Murray, D.D., the author of so 
many helpful books of devotion. This con- 
vention emphasized the need for greater en- 
thusiasm on the part of South African stu- 
dents for the evangelization of the great terri- 
tory south of the Zambesi river especially, 
and also of Central Africa and other lands. 

Mr. Mott’s plans included a long delayed 
visit to the Associations on the east coast of 
South America. Steamship service between 
the Cape and those ports is by no means 
regular, so that he was held back for some 
time awaiting a vessel. 





Mr. Mott in South Africa and South America 


On the eighteenth of June Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott and Mr. Stewart sailed from Capetown 
for Buenos Aires on a little boat euphoniously 
called “‘Highland Mary,” which proved their 
unsteady abiding place for twenty-one days. 
This period gave time to metamorphose the 
general secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation into the secretary of the 
Foreign Department of the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. In Argentina and Brazil Mr. Mott 
was occupied chiefly, though by no means 
exclusively, with the Associations in the great 
cities of Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Buenos Aires, the largest city south of the 
Equator, has a population of about a million 
people, and is growing very rapidly. It is 
the capital and seaport of a fertile country 
larger in area than France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and the United Kingdom. It 
is a cosmopolitan city as is evidenced by 
the fact that among the 500 members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, there 
are representatives of thirty nations. Most 
of the time that Mr. Mott could spend in 
this city was occupied in efforts to secure a 
modern building for the Association. ‘This 
is the most important city in the world without 
such facilities, and certainly the last city in 
the world of which this should be said.” 

From Buenos Aires Mr. Mott hastened 
on to Sao Paulo, a progressive city in the 
coffee country of Brazil, just under the Tropic 
of Capricorn. It is called the Athens of 
Brazil because of the concentration of edu- 
cational institutions there. The State, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the missionary 
societies have flourishing schools. Here was 
held the triennial convention of the Asocia- 
tions in Brazil. To this gathering came, not 
only the leaders in the Associations of the 
Republic, but also representatives of the vari- 
ous evangelical organizations of the country. 
Mr. Mott speaks enthusiastically of the per- 
sonnel of this convention and of the deep in- 
terest shown by the delegates and their grasp 
of the problems of the work. In addition 


to his duties in connection with the convention, 
Mr. Mott was able to have numerous con- 
ferences with leaders from all parts of the Re- 
public. He delayed his departure in order to 
address a mass meeting of students at the 
Normal School of the Brazilian Government. 


Mr. Mott then hurried on to Rio de 
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Janeiro. This capital is a city larger than 
Boston, and is beautifully situated on what is 
called by travelers the finest harbor in the 
world. The oldest Association in South 
America is in this city, where Mr. Clark, the 
present national secretary of Brazil, organized 
a group of men for Christian work in 1893. 

At Rio mass meetings for men were held 
as well as a meeting of 400 students from the 
government schools—law, medical, and 
technical. Mr. Mott had an extended con- 
ference with the Association secretaries in 
South America, two of whom, Hill, of North- 
western, and Conard, of the University of 
Illinois, had gone out within a few months. 

The Pan-American Congress had recently 
begun its sessions in Rio de Janeiro. In the 
course of an interview with Mr. Root, Mr. 
Mott was setting forth the main purpose of 
the Association as being one which minimized 
denominational differences and magnified unity 
in service, when Mr. Root broke in with 
“That is what McBurney used to say.””. The 
Secretary of State had worked with Mr. 
McBurney when the latter was beginning his 
secretaryship of the New York City Asso- 
ciation. 

A quotation from one of Mr. Mott’s letters 
gives his impression of the influential support 
of the Association. 

“I have been impressed,”’ he wrote, “‘by 
the fact that the most influential Christian 
leaders, both lay and clerical, of all Christian 
bodies working in South America are most 
heartily backing the Association enterprise. 


This is true of the four Bishops now in South 
America as the representatives of four different 
churches, namely, Bishop Every of the Church 
of England, Bishop Kinsolving of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, Bishop Neely of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Bishop 
Hoss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It is equally true of the ablest mis- 
sionaries and leaders of the other Christian 
bodies. The foremost Christian laymen and 
representatives of governments, including such 
men as Ambassador Griscom, are all warm 
supporters of this work. A growing number 
of the most enlightened Catholics do not dis- 
guise their sympathy with the Association.” 

And again, in speaking of the work among 
the educated men of the continent, he said: 

“The student field of Latin America has 
impressed me as the most neglected in the 
world, not excepting even that of Russia or 
the Iberian Peninsula. They number not less 
than 70,000 young men and are found in 
over six hundred institutions of higher learn- 
ing. ‘They wield a larger influence than does 
the student class in most other countries be- 
cause of the prevailing illiteracy among the 
masses. From their ranks come the rulers of 
all the Latin Republics. The prevailing re- 
ligion has lost its hold upon them. They 
are among the most fiercely tempted young 
men whose conditions I have studied any- 
where in the world. The student meetings 
which I held and the personal contact I had 
with individual students impressed me with 
their responsiveness.” 


The Summer Conferences 


Northfield and Lakeville 
By William D. Murray 


The Eastern Student Conferences was held 
in two sections this year, the 200 Yale men 
who were prevented by the early date from 
going .o Northfield, meeting at the Hotchkiss 
School, at Lakeville, Conn., from June 30th 
to July 8th, and the 592 men from other in- 
stitutions, at Northfield, from June 22nd to 
July Ist. Each of these places is peculiarly 
adapted to conference purposes through the 
beauty of the surroundings and the quietness 
of their situations. The 19th Psalm might 


well be used to express the combination of 
the works of God in nature and the Word 
of God found when a conference is on at 
either place. In Mr. Mott’s absence, Rev. 
J. Ross Stevenson, D. D., presided with rare 
skill at Northfield, and Dr. Henry Wright 
was also a real leader at Lakeville. 

Each conference suffered by the division. 
At Lakeville it was a delightful family gather- 
ing that must bring renewed strength to the 
already strong Yale Association. Each man 
on registering received a large white button 
on which he wrote his nick-name and class 
numeral, and the fellowship was indeed 
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TWO NORTHFIELD DELEGATIONS 


pleasant. But Yale missed the stimulus of men 
who were doing things in other places on lines 
similar yet different from their own; the men 
at Northfield felt the lack of the great strong 
delegation which usually comes up from New 
Haven. It may be that it would be wise to 
divide this great conference: its size and com- 
plexity is evident in the thirteen page program 
which it was necessary to print this year; but 
it seems clear that it is better for a number of 
institutions to meet together than that any one 
should flock by itself. The applause which 
greeted the announcement at Lakeville that 
next year the Northfield Conference would 
assemble at the later date, indicated Yale’s 
feeling in the matter, and her loyalty was 
shown by a gift of $500 for the Student De- 
partment of the International Committee. 
There was a feeling on the part of some that 
ten days is too long a time to have the men 
together after a year of work. At both con- 
ferences pressure had to be used to hold the 
men to the end. 

The platform meetings at both conferences 
were marked this year by an evenness not often 
seen. No one man stood out above the 
others, unless it be Speer, who spoke several 
times at each gathering. The tendency was 
to use the men at the conference, those in the 
spirit of the time and place. And so we had 
at Northfield, Bosworth, Stevenson, Fosdick 


and Falconer, besides Bishop Anderson, Endi- 
cott Peabody and Wilton Merle Smith; at 
Lakeville, Richards, Coffin, Eddy, Gordon, 
Twitchell, besides Holt, Parsons, Arthur 
Brown, and Jerome. 

The addresses were sane and strong. Mr. 
Fosdick’s were full of encouragement for 
young men, especially one in which he said, 
“*a man’s life is judged by its main currents, 
not by its eddies.’” No one will forget Dr. 
Twitchell’s Fourth of July reminiscences of his 
life as an army chaplain in the Civil War, 
nor Dr. Richard’s parable of the Jericho road, 
nor Dr. Henry Wright’s plea for a clean true 
life in college. 

[he life work meetings at both conferences 
were notable because of the presentation of 
the opportunity in callings not distinctively re- 
ligious. Besides home and foreign missions, 
the ministry and Association secretaryship, 
we had law, medicine and teaching. It was 
worth while to show men who are going into 
these callings that as long as they were where 
God wanted them they could be leaders in 
Christian work. The presentation of these 
various callings emphasized home and city 
missions, and brought to the delegates the op- 
portunity right at hand, here, to-day. 

In the Bible work the group system was 
adopted for the first time, with good results. 
A larger proportion of the men were enrolled 








and better work was done than under the old 
system. It seemed also to deepen the spirit- 
uality of the conferences. In addition to the 
groups two general classes were held at 
Northfield, one on personal evangelism, by 
Prof. Bosworth, and one for preparatory 
school boys in the Life of Jesus, by Mr. 
Murray. Five mission study classes met each 
day at Northfield, while the Yale men met 
in one class in charge of Prof. Beach. 

The presence at Northfield of a number of 
Japanese, Chinese and Indians added to the 
missionary zeal of the conference. These 
foreigners subsequently expressed their thanks 
to the committee saying, among other things: 
“We fully recognize the value of the power 
which Christianity brings for the transforma- 
tion of individual character as well as for the 
advancement of modern progress in the 
Orient; and under the inspiration that has 
come to us from this conference, we feel a 
deeper responsibility in doing all that lies in 
our power for the extension of the Kingdom 
of God in our respective lands.” 


Southern Conference 
By B. R. Barber 


It was a quiet but forceful body of two 
hundred and twenty-five students that met in 
conference near Asheville, North Carolina, 
June 15 to 24. The clear, pure mountain air 
of the Farm School where the conference was 
held, the Swannanoa River, the athletic 
grounds, the whole surroundings were con- 
ducive to a restful, refreshing season of com- 
munion with nature, with God and with men. 
That the camp was new, and the arrange- 
ments hurried did not show itself in the least, 
for every man was mindful of the things of 
others, and not one discordant note was heard 
from the beginning to the end of the confer- 
ence. 

The conference went from strength to 
strength and grew in intensity. Though the 
strongest speakers came early in the program, 
the last days were the best, for men were 
there to help and be helped, and they caught 
the inspiration early in the week. The Spirit 
of God seemed to brood on the place day by 
day. There was no cutting of sessions, but 
every man was regularly found in his place. 
There were no distractions to take a man 
from his work. 
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The arrangement of the program was the 
same as usual with slight variations. The 
mornings and evenings were given to confer- 
ences and addresses and the afternoons to 
recreation. ‘The honors in sports were about 
equally divided between games and moun- 
tain climbing. 

The group system of Bible classes proved 
itself even more popular than last year, and 
the coaching under the national Bible study 
secretary was invaluable. The foreign mis- 
sionary interests were in the hands of two re- 
turned missionaries, who made use of the 
opportunities given them. The conferences 
at eight o'clock in the morning on Association 
and missionary methods reached every man, as 
did also all the simultaneous conferences. The 
second hour of the day brought together those 
interested in the ministry, missions, city prob- 
lems, and personal evangelism. Later came 
the mission study and Bible study. 

The platform meetings were not in per- 
suasive words of men’s wisdom, but in dem- 
onstration of the Spirit and of power. 
Among the speakers were Robert E. Speer, 
Dr. E. I. Bosworth, John Timothy Stone, 
Clayton S. Cooper, H. F. Laflamme, Pres. 
E. M. Poteat. Dr. W. M. Anderson, of 
Nashville, presided in a unique way over the 
morning sessions. By a newly tried plan for 
a central bureau for arranging interviews, per- 
haps every man had one or more conferences 
with the speakers and leaders. 

The closing sessions will be remembered 
long by many as of exceptional interest. Some 
men for the first time accepted Christ as 
personal Savior. Others dedicated themselves 
to the ministry or other forms of Christian 
work both at home and abroad. 


Lake Ene Conference 


By Frank V. Slack 


Probably the most noteworthy feature of 
the conference at Lakeside was the emphasis 
placed upon the problems of North America. 
Mr. A. B. Williams, Jr., secretary of the 
Central Association at Cleveland, conducted 
a most interesting course on the problems of 
the city. He had secured from Cleveland 
and Chicago men who were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the needs of the modern city. 
These specialists addressed the students on 
succeeding days on such subjects as the hous- 
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ing problem, the industrial condition of our 
cities, and other social topics. In view of the 
fact that subjects of this nature are frequently 
taken up in a theoretical way alone, the 
practical knowledge gained by the men at 
Lakeside should prove most helpful in stimu- 
lating really efficient service in this work in 
the colleges represented. The emphasis thus 
placed upon home problems was materially 
deepened by two unusually effective addresses 
on the ministry and home missions. 

The entire conference was marked by an 
invigorating spirit of earnestness and convic- 
tion. The platform meetings, which early 
reached a high standard that was maintained 
to the end, the group Bible and mission study 
classes, bringing from both Prof. Miller and 
Dr. Sailer most instructive discussions on 
methods of leading groups, and Mr. Tinker’s 
course on personal evangelism, made steady 
and strong additions to the cumulative spiritual 
impression which will undoubtely prove last- 
ing and far-reaching. 


Lake Geneva Conference 
By Neil McMillan, Jr. 


The spirit of the 1906 Lake Geneva Con- 
ference was pentecostal in its power and 
manifestation. Several features did much to 
arouse and foster this deep spiritual atmos- 
phere. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS DELEGATION AT LAKE GENEVA 






Fred. B. Smith’s address on Saturday night 
took deep hold of the hearts of the delegates 
and sounded the key-note of the ten days. 
At the close of the address three hundred 
men adjourned to the gymnasium for a season 
of prayer and testimony. The scene which 
followed will not soon be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. After a few brief words 
from men whose lives had been cleaned up, 
Mr. Smith suggested that those who so de- 
sired call on God confessing their sins and 
asking for forgiveness. First one or two, then 
ten, twenty, until like a great tide the Spirit 
swept over the group and as many as thirty 
or forty were praying at once. There was no 
wild enthusiasm evidenced, no sensationalism, 
simply the quiet working of the Holy Spirit. 
Two of the delegates united with the church 
during the conference, one of them being 
baptized by immersion at sunrise, a most im- 
pressive sight. 

The spirit of self-examination was further 
emphasized in the series of practical talks and 
conferences on personal evangelism, con- 
ducted by ““Dad”’ Elliott of Brooklyn. The 
preparation of the worker for his task was 
the central theme of these discussions and they 
furnished one of the strongest features of the 
ten days. 

The group Bible study found so success- 
ful last year was used again with eminent 
success. Through the hearty cooperation of 
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a large group of student leaders and a faithful 
committee, the Bible department was able to 
enrol practically every man in the camp, the 
total enrolment reaching 492, while the aver- 
age attendance for the nine days was 467 or 
ninety-five per cent. The work of Mr. Ed- 
wards in coaching those who are to be leaders 
of classes in college was particularly helpful. 
A group of Associations whose Bible enrol- 
ment in 1905 aggregated 7,800 reported 
policies calling for 13,200 this coming year, 
a most notable increase. 

There was a distinct advance in the way 
in which the balance was kept in the presenta- 
tion of the life callings. During the Confer- 
ence twenty-eight men decided for the secre- 
taryship, twenty-five for the foreign work and 
eighteen for the ministry. The presiding of- 
ficer, Mr. W. E. Sweet, assisted materially 
and endeared himself to all in a delightful 
way. 


Gearhart Conference 
By W. A. Tener 


Gearhart combines the fascination of the 
ocean, the grandeur of the mountains and the 
quiet and isolation of the great forest; and 
the college men who come to this place, living 
as they do in a land of boundless opportuni- 
ties, bring with them an exhilarating spirit of 
optimism. It is a gathering where a man is 
made to feel and to act at his very best. 

In three particulars Gearhart is unique. 


The field-day sports are run off on the ocean 
beach, and the finish of the last event is the 
signal for a stampede into the surf. The large 
numbers at most gatherings prohibit the close 
fellowship among delegates and leaders which 
characterizes Gearhart. In Sunset Crest this 
conference has a peculiarly favored spot for 
sounding out the call to service. On ‘one 
hand you look upon the densely covered 
mountains of a vast, rapidly-developing region, 
where wise and strong Christian leadership is 
needed to direct the life rushing into this new 
empire. On the other hand you see the 
glorious sunset on the Pacific which marks 
a new day for the people just beyond the 
horizon; and it is here borne in upon the 
conscience, as in but few places, that the 
waters which surround us are not insulators 
but great connectors by which we are to reach 
the whole world for Christ. 

The conference this year was smaller than 
its predecessors in numbers, but the spiritual 
tone was none the less marked. One student 
came out of a sense of curiosity; he went back 
determined to capture his college for Bible 
study. A young engineer of Portland—a 
recent college graduate—came to Gearhart 
for his vacation; he returned a student volun- 
teer with his heart set on the foreign field. 
The earnestness of Colton, the faith of Mr. 
Dean, the frankness of Pres. Penrose, and the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Brougher will not soon be 
forgotten by the men who listened to their 
appeals for a deeper life, a more faithful 
service. 


The Bible Group and the Main Purpose of the Association 
By K. C. MacArthur 


N the words of Mr. Mott, “the pervading 


purpose of the Association should be to 
lead men to accept Jesus Christ as_ their 
Savior and Lord. An Association which 
does not keep this purpose constantly to the 
front, is untrue to its origin, to its name, to 
its basis, to its genius, to its Lord.”” Theo- 
retically all of our Associations recognize this 
responsibility; practically very many of them, 
especially in the northeastern states, ignore it 
Some of them forgetting that aggression is 
often the best defence, excuse themselves from 
any form of evangelistic effort, on the ground 
that there is no time for it, since the men who 


come to college as Christians must be held in 
Christian life and service. Yet there is noth- 
ing so effectual for deepening the life of nomi- 
nal Christians as the demonstration, through 
the conversion of indifferent men, that Chisti- 
anity is a vital force in modern college life. 
The main trouble seems to be a lack of con- 
viction as to the need for Christ in every man’s 
life and a general laziness and cowardice 
which makes Association officers unwilling to 
speak to men about their relation to God. 
The natural and indeed commendable ret- 
icence which many men feel about mention- 
ing these matters, is expressed in the words of 
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the New England schoolboy, who said he 
would no more talk to other people about his 
love for God than he would about his love 


for his mother. At the same time the Chris- 
tian Association men must not be blind to the 
tremendous obligation resting on every one of 
us to bring men into that right relation to 
other men and to God which we call the 
Christian life. This is in the very essence of 
our religion and we are recreant to our Lord 
unless we make some definite effort of this sort. 
In the past there have been two favorite 
means of accomplishing this end, the evan- 
gelistic address and the personal workers’ 
group. ‘The first of these has too often been 
merely an appeal to emotion given by some 
man out of touch with modern student life. 
Some men have been disgusted, others en- 
thused and then left stranded when the wave 
of their emotion subsided. In other cases, 
even when the speaker was of the right sort, 
no particular result of any kind has been 
achieved. Mr. A. B. Williams, of the Cleve- 
land Association, inquired of fifty colleges as 
to the result of their personal workers’ groups. 
Only two reported any conversions. 
Evidently then, these time honored methods 
are not of themselves sufficient. As a prep- 
aration and supplement for them, we must 
have the Bible group, where the student hears 
no mere emotional appeal but gradually deep- 
ens his conviction as to the meaning and value 
of the Christian life. The appeal is rather to 
his will and to his reason, for in the class he 
studies the facts upon which he can make a 
sensible decision.’ No man with any faith- 
fulness and sympathy at all can study the acts 
and words of Christ without being convinced 
that there is something in religion for him. 
The test of a theory is its practical work- 
ing. ‘The experience of the past years shows 
clearly the value of the Bible group as a 
means of bringing college men to follow the 
Son of Man. Of course statistics are exceed- 
ingly hard to get on such matters and many 
men have been helped by the Bible groups 
who have never professed conversion. The 
work has been worth doing on account of 
these men alone. A group was introduced 


into a “tough” fraternity and as a result, 
within a few weeks, those men were singing 
hymns in the chapter house Sunday afternoon. 
An influence which made for everything good 
had come into the lives of those careless fel- 
lows. 


Two years ago a Yale senior formed 
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a group of five of the most reckless men he 
knew. At the end of the year, one had 
stopped his hard drinking, another had re- 
turned money to various men from whom he 
had won it by gambling. 

Many nominal Christians have been led 
into a deeper life and into active service as a 
result of these groups. A few years ago a 
man came to Iowa State College almost con- 
vinced that Christianity was a failure. 
Through a Bible group he was led into active 
Christian work in college and many of The 
Intercollegian readers know him as one who 
has been traveling for the Volunteer Move- 
ment and who sails this fall to become Young 
Men’s Christian Association Secretary in a 
foreign field. A certain state college secre- 
tary was led to volunteer from taking the 
“Acts and Epistles’’ course. One of the 
leading men in a great southern university 
was confirmed in the Episcopal Church and 
later volunteered for medical missions because 
he became interested in a Bible group. An- 
other man at Iowa State College, who went 
there with no knowledge of the Bible, was con- 
verted and led to volunteer in this way. Dur- 
ing his vacation, he started a Sunday-school 
in his home town. One day a Yale alumnus 
raised the wages of his employees ten per 
cent., though there had been no strike or de- 
mand for higher pay. He said that when he 
was a student he had learned the lesson of 
stewardship in a Dwight Hall Bible class. 

There have been a considerable number of 
clear cut conversions that could be traced 
very directly to the Bible group. At Kansas 
Agricultural College there were thirty-three 
men who came out definitely from the classes 
in 1904-5. At the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute there were eleven. At one of the 
small Iowa colleges a man led every one of 
his group of seven or eight to Christ. At 
lowa State College, during 1905-6, forty- 
five men entered the Christian life from the 
Bible classes. In the excellent evangelistic 
work done at Ohio Wesleyan University and 
Pennsylvania State College, in recent years, 
the Bible groups have played a large part. 
W. D. Weatherford says that seventy-five 
per cent. of the men who became Christians 
at his evangelistic meetings were from the 
Bible classes. The Bible study statistics 
showed a total of 646 professing conversion 
from the groups in 115 institutions during 


1905-6. 
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In our groups we should show the sim- 
plicity of religion and the reasonableness, the 
manly beauty, and the necessity of the Chris- 
tian life. Outside our groups we must get 
to know our men intimately so that when a 
good opportunity comes, we may talk frankly 
and naturally with them of their relation to 
Christ and His service. Sometimes the lead- 
er's class is used as a center for this best kind 
of personal work. 

In order to bring men to a definite decision 
we ought to have some strong man to address 


them; some one who appreciates student prob- 
lems and ways of looking at things, who can 
lead men to action on the basis of the facts 
and Christian experience which they have 
gained in the Bible groups. 

This has been done again and again with 
thorough success; and if we leaders have good 
stuff in us, if we love Christ and His service, 
we will do this thing this coming year and not 
only feel the splendid joy of having turned 
men to righteousness, but also in a real sense 
hasten the coming of the Kingdom. 


Why I Intend to Enter the Ministry 
By Charles W. Gilkey 


HEN, in the opening year of my high 
school course, I attended my first As- 
sociation conference, | began to think seriously 
about the question of my life-work. I met 
there some younger and older men who were 
giving themselves entirely to Christian work. 
There was a satisfaction and an enthusiasm 
about them, indicating that the joy of their 
work was its chief and sufficient reward, which 
made a deep impression on me; and | made 
up my mind then that I would give my life, 
as they were doing, to Christian service. The 
field which I knew most about was the min- 
istry; and so, naturally enough, my new- 
formed resolve took that direction. 

With this life purpose in view—a boyish 
ideal, perhaps, but inspiring and compelling 
as boyhood visions always are—I entered col- 
lege. In two years and most of the third | 
told those who asked me that | expected to 
enter the ministry. One influential event of 
that third year stands out in memory. In a 
course of composition for public speaking, we 
had been asked to prepare a memorial address 
on some well-known man. I chose Phillips 
Brooks, about whose life I then knew little. 
With the college man’s usual procrastination, 
I put off the task until the last moment, and 
then, early one evening, started in to get from 
Professor Allen’s large two-volume biography 
the main facts of his life. Before long I had 
forgotten the address, the hour, and every- 
thing else; and kept eagerly on, skipping and 
skimming here and there, until | had gathered 
the gist and caught some of the spirit of the 
whole fifteen hundred pages. When I looked 


at my watch it was nearly four o'clock. 


Not long after that | came suddenly upon 
the experience which meets so many men in 
college—I felt myself all at once reborn intel- 
lectually into a new world, where I must 
prove all things, and hold only that which 
was good. I was not at all sure that religion 
could have any place in that world—at any 
rate I was sure that my boyhood faith, as I 
had held it, could not. For a while the out- 
look was dark, and | searched long to find 
one fixed star in my spiritual sky. Only 
gradually did I come to see that it was not so 
much the content of my boyhood faith as its 
form that was untenable—that I must work 
over into my own experience and learn to 
state in my own phrase the Christianity which 
my home had taught me. But the lesson was 
not learned easily nor rapidly; and often in 
my senior year I wondered whether I could 
ever honestly enter the ministry. 

Finally I went to talk the question over 
with one of my professors. His advice made 
a deep impression on me. ‘“‘Disregarding 
wholly for the moment your estimate of your 
own abilities,” he said, ‘““whose work in the 
world, granted that you could, would you 
most like to do? Like whom of all the men 
you have known of would you prefer to be?” 
My answer came without hesitation, “*Phillips 
Brooks.”” ‘“*Then,”’ he said, “be a minister, 
and get as near that ideal as you can.”” That 
brought much light. Attendance at a con- 
ference for a discussion of the claims of the 
ministry at Union Seminary added to it; when 
Commencement came | felt that I had enough 
to make my pathway clear to seminary in the 
fall. 
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Then came the opportunity to engage for a 
time in work among students. My theology 
was not at all comprehensive: but I had con- 
victions on a few things of fundamental im- 
portance, and on those | detemined to base 
my work. My faith strengthened and deep- 
ened as | tried to communicate it. With the 
opportunity for service came the chance to 
study various types and different fields of 
Christian work. After two years of much 
thought I found myself coming back again, 
though with new conceptions and new con- 
victions to my old boyhood ideal of the min- 
istry. And so a year ago | entered the semi- 
nary. 

My reasons for this purpose, I find as I try 
to gather them together, are of three kinds. 
In the first place, I am attracted to the min- 
istry by the nature of the minister’s work. | 
have seen and felt as keenly as so many men 
do the obstacles, handicaps, and unattractive 
features of the life of a minister. But I have 
come to the conclusion that these can be re- 
duced to a minimum if the minister is a true 
man and keeps his humanity always near the 
surface. And it seems to me that the minister 
has unique opportunities for that personal con- 
tact with all sorts of men, which is after all the 
great medium for the communication of Chris- 
tian character. His work is limited to no sex, 
age, or condition. He is, or may be, the uni- 
versal friend in any community. 

In the second place, the ministry attracts me 
because of the peculiar opportunities which it 
offers to men who enter it in this early twen- 
tieth century. Every age has certain special 
needs which call for strong men in certain 
special places. The religious situation of our 
time constitutes a challenge, to every man who 
has or is trying to develop intellectual power, 
personal influence, and constructive leadership, 
to give the ministry at least a thorough con- 
sideration. For one thing, the intellectual 
problem which confronts the minister is surely 
worthy of our very best minds and their very 
best thought: it is the problem of the restate- 


ment of Christianity in terms of modern life. 
Men are asking right and left, What is Chris- 
tianity, anyway? What is its message to the 
personal life of an American citizen in the 
twentieth century? What is its application 
to our social, economic, and political con- 
ditions? What has the Bible to teach us to- 
day> There are no themes larger than these 
to occupy a man’s mind: and can any think- 
ing on life be more important than this? Phil- 
lips Brooks defined preaching as “the com- 
munication of truth through personality.” 
Surely the truth to be preached is worthy of 
the very strongest personalities as its vehicles. 

Again, the minister in our day has a 
unique opportunity for leadership in the move- 
ment for social reform. The widespread de- 
sire for some sort of social betterment is very 
rapidly crystallizing into an insistent demand. 
The movement gathers head constantly and 
wins accessions from every class of society. 
But who shall be its leaders? Who shall find 
the way to real remedies? Who, so well as 
the Christian ministers, to whom Jesus has 
committed his gospel of the Kingdom of God 
—the new order of brotherhood in love and 
service to fellowmen and to the common 
Father God? 

Finally, the ministry appeals to me because 
in this as in every age, it has the final and 
sufficient answer of Christianity to bring to the 
deepest and changeless needs of men. J 
walked out of church one day last winter with 
a college friend who is fast gaining success 
and prominence in business. His comment I 
well remember. ‘“‘How few ministers there 
are,” he said, “‘who can tell a man what life 
is all about. But when one arises, how men 
crowd to hear him.” Men are asking every- 
where, “‘what life is all about.’’ Christianity 
has, has always had, its answer—to be 
sounded out by its ministers. In the thought 
of Dean Bosworth, it tells men, as Jesus did, 
that life is the school of a wise and loving 
Father who wishes to teach His children to 
use powers like His own unselfishly. 





Topics for Prayer Meetings 


HE following topics are suggested for 

use at the student devotional meetings 
The compiler has chosen them not necessarily 
to be closely followed but to stimulate the 
choice of vital topics which will awaken in- 
terest in those meetings where testimony is 
such a useful feature. Suggestions for the 
monthly missionary meeting will be found in 
each month’s Intercollegian. 


1. College Ideals—Ephesians 3: 14-19 
Great emphasis is hid on “college spirit” 
during this part of the year, especially. New 
men are receiving their first impressions of the 
ideals for which the institution stands. Some 
men’s ideals for their college are met when 
the "Varsity team wins its most important 
game. Toward what ideals should the in- 
stitution, as an institution, be working? To 
what end should its students look, both for 
themselves and for their fellow students? 
Discuss two or three principles of the life of 
Jesus Christ by which the highest ideals may 
become the honest ambition of the institution. 


2. The Choice of One’s Friends—Ruth |: 
15-18 

What characteristics in men should lead 
one to desire friendship with them? The 
highest ideal of friendship is that which desires 
to serve rather than to be served. The in- 
fluence of friends upon one’s life as a reason 
for care in the choice of friends. The in- 
fluence of a man upon his friends as a reason 
for the choice of those who need friendship. 


3. Thoughtfulness in Fighting One’s Battles 
—I. Cor. 9: 25-27 

Life is a constant struggle for attainment of 
the highest. Necessity for a really thought- 
ful struggle. Notice especially v. 26, last 
clause. The Greek word translated “‘fight”’ 
means to “‘box.”” The figure of a boxer, who 
in fighting does not “beat the air."” A care- 
ful study of type and times of temptation, 
with a clear knowledge of resources, necessary 
for successful opposition. Consider Paul in 
this connection. 


4. A Man’s Actions Determined by His 
Thoughts—Mark 7: 14-23 

Men are what their thoughts make them. 

Discuss various ways in which a man’s 

thoughts may be guided along right lines. 

The wisdom of having wide interests, which 

will furnish subjects for good and pure 


thought, when evil thoughts press upon one. 
The Bible as enabling men to “think God's 
thoughts after Him.” 


3 eo to be a Christian—Luke 
By what steps did Zacchaeus become a 
Christian? In what did his Christianity con- 
sist? How did it manifest itself? Funda- 
mentally, to be a Christian is to occupy a 
certain definite relationship to the personality 
of Jesus Christ. Just what sort of relation- 
ship is it? 
6. Why am I a Christian—John 6: 67-69 
Let this meeting be devoted to personal 
testimony along the line suggested. Why, 
do you suppose, was Peter a Christian? 
Paul? Men should very definitely know their 
reasons for being Christians. Some do not. 


7. Prayer as a Means of Accomplishment— 
John 14: 13, 14 

God seems to have included among His 
laws the great fact that He can be influenced 
by the expressed desires of His children. The 
fact that this is unintelligible to some people 
does not mean that the idea is untrue. 
What instances of the effectiveness of prayer 
can be found in the Bible? In your own ex- 
perience? How shall a man make this truth 
his own? 


8. Characteristics of Jesus Christ—John |: 14; 
I. Peter 2: 22 
Jesus’ disciples were very definitely im- 
pressed by certain characteristics of their Mas- 
ter. What characteristics impress one nowa- 
days? Define these characteristics as clearly 
as possible, and consider their application in 


the lives of men of to-day. See Speer’s ““The 
Man Christ Jesus.” 


9. —_— a Motive for Life—Mark 
: 31 

Notice the truth of this remark of the 
chief priests. If Jesus had insisted upon “‘sav- 
ing” Himself, He could not have saved us. 
Make practical applications of this truth to 
your own life as it is related to other men’s 
lives. If a missionary is to be effective in his 
work of “saving” men he must not be intent 
upon saving himself. From the Christian 
point of view it seems to be true that a man 


best takes care of himself by forgetting him- 
self. 
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10. The Primary Purpose of a Christian 
Associativn—Ezekiel 33: 1-9 
Among the many activities of a Christian 
Association, its members need to be continu- 
ally mindful of the fundamental purpose. The 
problem of establishing between Jesus Christ 
and men a vital relationship is our most im- 


New Secretaries 


VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


A strong group of secretaries has been se- 
cured by the Student Volunteer Movement 
for the coming year to follow up and make 
permanent and fruitful the influences of the 
Nashville Convention. 

Dr. S. M. Zwemer, of Arabia, has con- 
sented to give the greater part of the present 
student year to visiting universities and theo- 
logical seminaries. H. F. Laflamme, who 
has spent the past nineteen years in missionary 
work among the Telugus in India, will travel 
during the whole year among the American 
and Canadian colleges. W. T. Davis, Bay- 
lor University, 1906, will spend the year in 
work among the colleges of the South and 
the Southwest. For half of his time, A. W. 
Staub, Oberlin, 1904, and for the past two 
years a student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, will work among the colleges of the 
middle West. Mr. Staub will at the same 
time finish his theological course at Oberlin 
Seminary. He is under appointment by the 
American Board for missionary service in 
Shansi, China, as the representative of his 
alma mater. 

The secretaries among college women are 
Miss Ruth Paxson, Miss Elizabeth Harris 
and Mrs. Benjamin W. Labaree. Miss 
Paxson has been most successful in work 
among women’s colleges as student secretary 
of the American Committee. Miss Harris 
is a graduate of Cornell College, Iowa, and 
has served the Indiana state committee of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations as 
state secretary for both student and city work. 


STUDENT DEPARTMENT 


The staff of secretaries who are cultivating 
the student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada, has 


portant aim. Consider how this can best be 
done in your institution. Make the solution 
fit the circumstances. Recognize the pre- 
eminent importance of personal contact be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian. Let this 
be no mere academic discussion. It should 
find its true end in energetic action. 


for 1906-1907 


been reinforced by the appointment of five 
new men. Frank V. Slack, for the past three 
years secretary of the College department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has succeeded 
Charles W. Gilkey as secretary for the col- 
leges and universities of the East. Mr. Gil- 
key has resigned to give all his time to study 
in Union Theological Seminary. To meet 
the need of fuller development of the organ- 
ized Christian work in the institutions of 
higher learning in the Dominion of Canada, 
George Irving has been appointed student 
secretary of the International Committee for 
Canada. Mr. Irving is a graduate of Mc- 
Gill University, and was general secretary 
there during the successful campaign to secure 
the funds for their magnificient Association 
building. He has been kept from the mis- 
sion field by the condition of his health. 
John A. Addison has resigned from the posi- 
tion of general secretary at Johns Hopkins 
University, held during the past three years, 
and succeeds Charles L. Boynton as office 
secretary of the Student Department. Mr. 
Boyton will sail for China in November to be- 
come office secretary of the General Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
China, Korea and Hongkong. Neil Mc- 
Millan, Jr., for the past two years general 
secretary at the University of Illinois, has 
succeeded Kenneth C. MacArthur as asso- 
ciate Bible study secretary. He will devote 
most of his time to visiting colleges in the in- 
terest of Bible study, conducting Bible insti- 
tutes and aiding at conferences. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur resigned to enter Union Theological 
Seminary. The new office secretary of the 
Bible study department is Charles F. Kar- 
nopp, who left the general secretaryship of the 
University of Missouri to take this position. 
His predecessor; A. Bruce Minear, has ac- 
cepted the leadership of the Association work 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 





Current Comment 


Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


O utilize to the full that spirit of high 
resolve which animates students, old 
and new, who are beginning the year is the 
present work of the Association. Freshmen 
are indeed entering a new world; returning 
students are coming back to college glad of 
the opportunity to make some fresh starts. 
At such times the old jealousies are buried, 
the old misunderstandings are forgotten, and 
the free spirit of the university is in the ascend- 
ant. When every man is thus in the grip of 
great purposes, the appeal of the Christian 
life comes with all the re-enforcement of the 
college atmosphere. For the leaders of the 
Association to be turned from this great op- 
portunity by any smaller interests is to miss 
the chance of a lifetime. 





A friendly spirit is the touchstone in any 
effort to interest men in Christian service. 
Professional friendliness comes close to un- 
mitigated cant, but a genuinely friendly in- 
terest in every other man, is the real method 
of improving the opportunity offered by the 
autumn conditions in college. This spirit 
finds expression, however, in something more 
than cheering words or personal service. To 
help a man to serve others is a greater kind- 
ness to him than to render aid that ends in 
himself. Saul went to the prophet Samuel 
for help in finding some lost asses and came 
away as king-designate of Israel. 





It takes a vast deal of enthusiasm to inter- 
est men in the operations of the Christian 
Church in non-Christian countries, This 
work does not belong to the man with no 
vision. He needs far more than a perfunctory 
conviction based on note-books of the sum- 
mer conference. Nothing short of the enthusi- 
asm generated by the great idea will carry his 
efforts to success. It is no small thing to in- 
troduce others to foreign peoples, their cus- 
toms, their history, their ambitions, their be- 
liefs. To awaken in any man an interest in mis- 
sion lands is to push back his horizon. Leet 
this be done in no narrow spirit. In a time 
when parts of the Orient are fairly dizzy with 
reform ideas, the student is provincial indeed 
who is ignorant of those countries. To know 
the progress of the Kingdom of God to-day 
has the same power to quicken faith and to 


stimulate to action as the study of the progress 
of that Kingdom in earlier times. 





““He aimed at nothing and hit it hard,” 
was the comment on the address. The same 
might be said of some cabinets. To attempt 
the impossible is magnificent only when it 
leads to success. That administration is suc- 
cessful which has a program that includes a 
few large plans. Its policy does not end 
“like a broom in a multitude of small straws, 
but like a bayonet in point and power.” 
The president who starts out to do a really 
large work in some one department like Bible 
study will accomplish more than the president 
who tries to do a large work in every depart- 
ment. A wise man aims at a target and not at 
a landscape. This policy means better quality 
of product, it means greater unity in execu- 
tion, it means achievement. Superficial work 
is bad anywhere, but in Christian service 
where genuineness is a “‘sine qua non” super- 
ficial work is disgraceful. 





One need not be a genius at statistics to 
appreciate the “Year Book of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America,” and the statistics should be taken 
for what they mean, not for what they say. 
So studied, these are worthy of more than a 
reference. In the student department there 
is evidence of progress in many directions. 
The statistics point to the need of revision of 
the usual estimate as to the percentage of 
church members in the student communities. 
This percentage is now nearer fifty-five than 
fifty. The colleges contain a greater proportion 
of church members than they did a few years 
ago. The Bible study groups contain a largely 
increased number of men who are not mem- 
bers of the Association. This is a new stale 
of affairs and is most encouraging. These 
figures point to greater stability in the attend- 
ance on Bible classes—the percentage of in- 
crease in attendance is greater than the per- 
centage of increase in enrolment. These 
bewildering columns of figures silently point 
to untabulated results of great consequence. 
They mean that the Christian forces are 
counting for more and more in the lives of 
educated men. 








New York University, by a vigorous can- 
vass, increased its membership sixty per cent. 
last year. 





Fred Vollmer, William Jewell College, 
1906, has become state student secretary of 
Missouri. 





J. Fullerton Gressitt, Johns Hopkins, 1906, 
has been appointed general secretary of the 
Association there. 





The Bible study enrolment in Indiana last 
year reached 1,050, the highest mark in the 
history of the state work. 





The Association at Ottawa University, Ot- 
tawa, Kansas, undertakes this year to main- 
tain an Association house. 





T. A. Clements, Wesleyan, 1906, has ac- 
cepted the position of general secretary of the 
Association at Hamilton College. 





The Bible study department of the Associ- 
ation at Iowa State University had secured 


by September 12 an enrolment of 325. 





B. R. Barber, who has been home on 
furlough, sailed September 15 to resume his 
important work as student secretary in Cal- 
cutta. 





Mr. S. Perry Wilson, Michigan, 1905, 
last year state student secretary for Missouri, 
has become general secretary at the University 
of Missouri. 





E. C. Cort, of the medical department of 
Johns Hopkins University, has accepted the 
call to be secretary of the Intercollegiate De- 
partment of Baltimore. 





Russell N. Smith, last year president of 
the University of Illinois Association, entered, 
last month, his new position as general secre- 
tary at Ohio Northern University. 





R. R. Gailey, who has been in America on 
furlough, and who during his stay has aided 
in organizing the Princeton Peking Mission, 
will sail for China on the ‘‘Minnesota,’’ Octo- 


ber 20. 


The Student World 


The 


Normal 


State 
School, New Paltz, N. Y., though organized 
only in April, sent one-fourth of its member- 


ship to the Northfield Conference. 


Association at the 





John F. Sinclair is the new secretary at the 
University of Minnesota, succeeding Peter 
Hanson, who has become general secretary 
of the city Association at Beloit, Wisconsin. 





A. H. Lichty, Ashland College, 1906, 
has entered upon his new position as associate 
college secretary of Ohio. His specific de- 
partments will be Bible study and _ social 
service, 





New York state reports an increase of 
twenty per cent. in the total membership of 
student Associations during 1905-1906. 
One hundred and fifty delegates were sent to 
Northfield. 





With but seven student organizations in 
the state, Colorado begins the year with four 
student secretaries, three college Association 
buildings, and a recently appointed state stu- 
dent secretary. 





C. M. Daggett, Colby College, who was 
last year boys’ secretary of the St. Louis 
Young Men’s Christian Association, has be- 
come student and boys’ secretary of the State 
Committee of Maine. 





J. N. Farquhar, secretary of the Foreign 
Department of the International Committee 
among the students of Calcutta, is visiting the 
Associations of Canada and will be able to 
address a few of the colleges. 





The University of Wisconsin Association 
secured Prof. H. L. Willett, of the University 
of Chicago, to deliver a series of six lectures 
on the Bible, the last week in September, in 
preparation for the Bible study rally. 





The Association of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute at Troy, N. Y., has been organized 
under the leadership of James M. Yard, 
Wesleyan, 1905, who has been secured as 
secretary. This movement is backed by an 
alumni committee, and has received the hearty 
cooperation of both faculty and students. 
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Robert P. Wilder, who had a leading part 
in organizing the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, will be London 
secretary of the British Student Movement 
during the present academic year. 





Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, begins 
the year with its first Association general 
secretary. A. L. Ryan, a graduate of last 
year, and winner of the national prohibition 
oratorical contest, takes up the work on half 
time. 





J. P. Hagerman comes from Occidental 
College at Los Angeles, to become general 
secretary at the University of Kansas. Mr. 
Hagerman took part this summer in the inter- 
national track meet in London, where he won 
second place in the broad jump. 





Gilbert A. Beaver has withdrawn as 
general secretary of the Intercollegiate Branch 
of New York City, on account of ill-health. 
He is succeeded by Wellington H. Tinker, 
who has been closely associated with him in 
the development of the metropolitan student 
work. 





R. A. Waite, Jr., has resigned the general 
secretaryship at Syracuse University, to be- 
come the associate of Fred B. Smith in the 
work of the International Committee. He is 
succeeded by R. S. Rogers, Syracuse, 1905, 
who has been the general secretary at Lehigh 
University during the past year. 





The University of Mississippi has set aside 
four rooms for the use of the Association, in- 
cluding a well furnished auditorium with ac- 
commodations for about 500, a reading room, 
and bedroom and office for the general secre- 
tary. A budget of $1,300 has been raised to 


sarry on the Association work. 





C. W. Harvey, who has represented the 
Associations of Pennsylvania in their work for 
young men in Tientsin, as secretary of the 
Foreign Department of the International Com- 
mittee, was compelled to return temporarily 
to America because of sickness in his family. 


He landed in San Francisco August 20. 





Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
added a deputation department as one of its 
important activities. Speakers have been pro- 


vided for the boys’ meetings at Troy, and 
three of the college men conducted the Sunday 
afternoon men’s meeting with such success 
that there were urgent requests that they 
come again. 





J. Lovell Murray, University of Toronto, 
1895, who has done successful work during 
the past four years among students and city 
young men of Bangalore, India, as general 
secretary of the Association of that city, has 
been obliged to return to his home in Canada 
because of the serious illness of his son. 





Don S. Gates, in addition to his work as 
general secretary of the Association at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
give one-third of his time to work in the other 
institutions of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island as state college secretary. S. E. Sweet, 
whom he has succeeded, will devote his whole 
time to theological study. 





At the Silver Bay Conference of the eastern 
student Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, there was an attendance of 756 students 
and speakers from 117 institutions. Eleven 
colleges were represented by delegations vary- 
ing from fifteen to sixty-nine students. Seventy- 
nine student Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations were represented at the Asheville 
Conference. 





W. D. Bayley, Wesley College, Winni- 
peg, 1906, has become general secretary of 
the Association there, and will also supervise 
the general student work of the other colleges 
comprising the University of Manitoba. The 
Association budget includes a $1,000 Lake 
Geneva loan fund for aiding delegates to the 
Summer Conference. - A boarding-house di- 
rectory was prepared this fall, and second- 
hand text books were put on sale. 





At Mount Hermon School, Mount Her- 
mon, Mass., the first few evenings of the term, 
including the Sunday evening services, were 
devoted to evangelistic effort which resulted 
in leading about fifty students to decide 
definitely to accept Christ. Out of an en- 
rolment of 430 boys 206 have entered the 
courses of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Bible study. C. M. King has be- 
come general secretary of the Association for 
the coming year. 
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Warren L. Rogers, president last year of 
the Students’ Christian Association at the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed 
secretary of the student and religious work of 
the state committee. R. F. Hamilton, for 
the past year religious work chairman, has ac- 
cepted a call to the general secretaryship at 
Western Reserve, Cleveland. Prof. Lucius 
Hopkins Miller, of Princeton, was the prin- 


cipal speaker on Bible study Sunday, Sep- 
tember 30. 





A new undertaking in the way of social 
service at Harvard is the text-book loan 
library for the use of the poorer students, 
started in Phillips Brooks House this fall. 
Two collections last year, from seniors and 
others, furnished the social service committee 
with enough books for a beginning; and the 
number will be increased until a serviceable 
working library is obtained. The books will 
be loaned for the time of a course or half 
course on payment of a small deposit, to be 
refunded on the return of the book. 





During the past two years, the Associa- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy has 
increased greatly in membership and in the 
estimation of the brigade of midshipmen. The 
regular Sunday afternoon meetings have 
grown to large Sunday evening meetings, ad- 
dressed by outside speakers, and drawing 
nearly half the brigade. Among the speakers 
last year were John R. Mott, many Senators 
and Representatives, as well as prominent 
business men of New York and Washington. 
In the group Bible classes last year there were 
over 150 men enrolled in about fifteen classes 
with two separate courses of study. The As- 
sociation provides books every summer for a 
library for the regular practice cruise. Over 
100 books were provided for each ship this 


past summer. 





Richard C. Morse, Jr., captain of the 
Yale crew, 1906, has entered the Railroad 
Department of the International Committee. 
He will co-operate with the twenty-seven As- 
sociations at the division points on the Gould 
lines, in the Southwest, in establishing noon 
and night classes and lectures for the in- 
struction of mechanics, engineers, and fire- 
men in the shops, round houses, and on the 
road. He is well fitted for the position. 
He worked one summer for the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad Company, and has passed his ex- 
amination for a locomotive engineer. 

Mr. Morse was graduated last spring at 
the Sheffield Scientific School, where he was 
general secretary of the Association. In ad- 
dition to his work on the crew, he was a 
leader in football, and was president of the 
Yale Commons. 





The fifth summer of the work of the Camp 
Columbia branch of the Christian Associa- 
tion of Columbia University has proved most 
successful. Camp Columbia, located near 
Litchfield, Connecticut, is the summer school 
of surveying for the Science Department of 
the university. It is attended each year by 
about 300 men. The Association building 
at the Camp, with its reading and writing 
rooms, and a large fireplace and piano, serves 
as the social center of the Camp, and is in 
constant use. A Sunday evening religious 
service, arranged by the secretary in charge, 
and usually addressed by some outside min- 
ister or layman, is a regular feature. Thesa 
meetings are attended by nearly every man in 
Camp. This branch of the Association has 
the enthusiastic support of the Science faculty. 
It not only assists materially in keeping up 
the moral standards of the students, but also 
serves to maintain during the summer the in- 
terest in the regular work of the Association. 





Thirteen new men entered the student work 
of the South on September first. John S. 
Moore, religious work director of the St. 
Louis Association, has become state student 
and religious work secretary of Kentucky. C. 
D. Daniel, Southern University, Ala., 1906, 
becomes the student secretary for North and 
South Carolina. C. C. McNeill, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, and Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has become student 
secretary of Virginia. W. E. Willis, M. A., 
Vanderbilt University, 1904, has become 
student secretary of Tennessee. F. B. 
Rankin, University of North Carolina, 1902, 
and Union Theological Seminary, Va., 1906, 
succeeds A. F. Jackson as general secretary at 
the University of North Carolina. E. R. 
Walton, University of Mississippi, 1905, 
(law department, 1906), assumes the new 
general secretaryship at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of North Carolina. J. L. 
Neill, Millsaps College, 1906, goes to the 
Georgia School of Technology as the first 
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general secretary. W. W. Crutchfield, Van- 
derbilt University, 1906, becomes the first 
general secretary of the Association at the 
University of Texas. J. Arthur Brown, 
Emory College, 1906, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi as the first general secre- 
tary of the Association. J. H. Cowles, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, 1906, has become the 
first general secretary of the Association there. 
J. B. Stanford, University of Arkansas, 1906, 
has become general secretary at the Memphis 
Hospital Medical College. T. S. Sharp, 
University of Alabama, and Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, has gone to Atlanta as intercol- 
legiate secretary. A. S. Johnstone, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has become general secre- 
tary at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 





Monthly Missionary Meeting 


O missionary meeting of the year is of 
greater importance than the one in 
which students are enlisted in the study of the 
history and present progress of that Kingdom 
which will be universal when the citizens of 
the Kingdom accept their world-citizenship, 
with all that it involves, and set themselves to 
accomplish the task for which they are called 
into the Kingdom. 

A few suggestions for the mission study 
rally may not be out of place even for those 
who have planned the general campaign care- 
fully and prayerfully. For those who have 
not, if they are willing even at the last mo- 
ment to “attempt great things,”’ the year may 
be one of advance. The year upon which we 
are entering is the centennial of the beginning 
of our modern missionary crusade, and the 
motto of those five college men who dared to 
attempt the impossible may well be the motto 
of all who are engaged in carrying on their 
work—"*We can do it if we will.’”’ If they 
could, we certainly can, for we have all the 
divine help upon which alone they could rely, 
and many human aids besides. 

In the presentation of mission study make 
clear its purpose, the need for it, some assured 
results. One announcement last year stated 
the purpose and need as follows: 

“The purpose of mission study is to give 
one’s self a chance to become interested in 
what is, in the sight of God, the most impor- 
tant subject in the world. We need an in- 
terest that is intelligent, intense, permanent, 


and effectual in arousing others. Nothing 
short of careful and prayerful study can be 
expected to awaken such an interest.” 

The need is one to which confession might 
be forced from more than nine-tenths of our 
students. The excuse offered by many for 
not joining a study class will be that they are 
not interested. Show that to be a reason for, 
rather than against. We must be interested, 
if we are Christians, because Christ is so 
much interested in this work which He began 
when here on earth and has intrusted to us to 
carry on. How can we be interested if we 
do not know! This is the great need—that 
we should know. Some one has said that 
the two greatest enemies of missions are 
prejudice and indifference; and ignorance is 
the mother of them both. 

The two results of mission study which are 
vital are (1) deepening of spiritual life 
through the vision of the world as God sees 
it and of His purpose for the world that His 
Kingdom should come and His will be done 
on earth as in heaven; and (2) the accom- 
plishment of the work. There are hundreds 
who could give this testimony: “Mission 
study has stimulated me more to a _ higher 
spiritual life than anything else. . .. . It 
drives me to more Bible study, more prayer, 
more giving, and an intense desire to do some- 
thing for the Kingdom.”’ 

Develop the analogy of citizenship showing 
that it involves not only privilege but responsi- 
bility and fundamentally the responsibility to 
know conditions, needs, forces at work to 
help and to hinder, problems, advance made 
—all in order that the responsibilities may be 
accepted and each citizen be doing his part in 
the affairs of the Kingdom. This is true in 
any national life. Show how, since Christi- 
anity is a world religion, these questions must 
be faced with world vision which can come 
orly through knowledge. 

Mission study makes possible this knowl- 
edge. It takes one into geography, history, 
sociology, comparative religion, biography, 
travel and adventure (Christian heroism) in the 
great world field in which Christianity since 
its birth has been at work against the forces 
of evil in individual, social, and national life. 
It is the study of the progress of the “‘civiliza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God,”’ and no one who 
is a citizen of that Kingdom can safely neglect 
this study. He is provincial if he does, and 
the greatest enemies of the Kindgom have al- 
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A Dozen Books for the Missionary Library 


ways been—and are to-day—its provincial 
citizens. What the world needs is men who 
will begin to measure up to the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Jesus and accept the responsibilities of 
their world citizenship. 
Read: Psalm 72; 
Ephesians 2 and 3. 


Isaiah 60 and 61; 


See also: 

C. C. Hall: “Universal Elements of the 
Christian Religion,”” Chapter I. 

Lawrence: ‘Modern Missions in the 
East,” Chapter I. 

Lawrence: “Introduction to the Study of 
Foreign Missions,” Chapter I. 


A Dozen Books for the Missionary Library 
By Professor Harlan P. Beach 


ELECTING as few as a dozen books for 
notice in these columns, reveals an “‘em- 
barras de richesses."” Some of those chosen 
are not productions of this year, but all are 
well worth considering by missionary library 
committees. 

Beginning at home and in a region made 
famous by a royal specimen of missionary 
physician, Dr. Grenfell, we can commend 
Rev. J. W. Davey’s “Fall of Torngak.”’ 
The poor spirit-haunted Eskimo of the bleak 
Labradorian coast is clearly pictured as the 
Moravians found him in 1752, and then fol- 
lows the heroic story of his transformation by 
the self-denying labors of versatile and loving 
missionaries. = orngak, the spirit of evil, has 
finally yielded before the gentle influences of 
Jesus. Excepting the work within the Arctic 
Circle and in Fuegia, that which is here so 
interestingly depicted calls for the greatest 
self-renunciation, and Mr. Davey shows how 
rewarding is even such patience-demanding 
effort. 

Turning southward to the well-nigh un- 
known Republic of Bolivia, two pioneer mis- 
sionaries, Messrs. Payne and Wilson, give in 
an indifferently printed but admirably _illus- 
trated volume, “Pioneering in Bolivia,’’? an 
appealing account of conditions which they 
vividly describe and of a work crying to be 
done, especially for the Indians. It deals with 
the initial stages of missionary effort and so 
has little to display in the line of results. 
Naturally it is full of incidents, sometimes ex- 
citing. Many readers will criticise it for its 
attitude toward Roman Catholicism. The 
section on Argentina is worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

Two volumes, not written from the mis- 
sionary point of view, are H. Fielding Hall’s 
“A People at School,”3 and Professor I. 


'S. W. Partridge & Co., London, 1905. 
*H. A. Raymond, Paternoster Square, London, no date. 
*The Macmillan Co., 1906. 


Nitobé’s “‘Bushido, the Soul of Japan.’’4 The 
former is a fitting supplement to Mr. Hall’s 
“The Soul of a People,” in which he sets 
forth the religious life of the Burmans. In 
this volume he tells us in a clear and inter- 
esting fashion of the outer life of the people 
of Upper Burma, its success and failure, its 
progress and retrogression. Thoughtful read- 
ers will enjoy it. It is not commended to 
others, especially if they do not care for the 
English point of view. The same class of 
readers will prize Dr. Nitobé’s interpretation 
of Japanese thought and of the Empire’s dom- 
inating spirit. “Military Knights’ Ways’’ is 
a correct translation of the title, but the volume 
is far more comprehensive than that. Its 
parallelisms between Occidental and Oriental 
views of universal virtues are so suggestive .~ 
illuminating that the book has reached i 
tenth edition and has been translated Sh 
seven European and Asiatic tongues. 

“The Laos of North Siam’’s is by Lillian 
Johnson Curtis, whose travels and missionary 
experience have fitted her to make known to 
the world one of its neglected corners. The 
face and heart of Laosland, its temples, re- 
ligions and superstitions, its fun and strange 
fancies, above all the satisfying exposition of 
the mission work being done there, make it 
desirable for the missionary library, especially 
in Presbyterian institutions. 

Another book by a woman, Mrs. H. B. 
Montgomery, is the latest and in many re- 
spects the best text-book published by the 
Women’s Committee on the United Study 
of Missions. ‘‘Christus Redemptor’’® trans- 
ports the student to the Islands of the Pacific. 
Up from cannibalism and out of the clutches 
of taboo through the agency of Christian 
forces to such a life as one sees in the greatest 
church-going community in the world, the 


'G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 
®The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1903. 
®“The Macmillan Co., 1906. 
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Fiji Islands, or in our western outpost, 
Hawaii, makes a faryland of mission fields. 
No wonder that Robert Louis Stevenson, 
after seeing some of the miracles that had been 
wrought, should have written: ““Those who 
have a taste for hearing missions, Catholic or 
Protestant. derided, must seek their pleasure 
elsewhere than in my pages.”” Other classes 
than those made up of women students will 
profit by the study of such a volume, and 
many more should read it. 

We greatly wish that other books could be 
written of the same sort as W. S. Pakenham- 
Walsh's “Some Typical Christians of South 
China.”’? Twelve Chinese disciples from dif- 
ferent communions have been too briefly 
sketched by as many writers. While one 
criticises the brevity of these appreciations, 
one certainly cannot read of these fair fruits 
of missionary effort without being stirred and 
converted to the belief that China’s sons and 
daughters will be the potent agency in her 
regeneration. Why do not other young mis- 
sionaries enlist as competent a company of 
older colleagues in preparing a similar collec- 
tion of biographies of converts in their special 
helds > 

Almost at an extreme in the other direc- 
tion is the prolix volume by an Oxford gradu- 
ate, the late Rev. A. E. Glover, entitled, “A 
Thousand Miles of Miracle in China.”’® It 
is the fullest account that we have of escape 
from Boxer wrath and from persistent at- 
tempts to kill in the fateful year of 1900. 
Yet we venture to predict that one who gets 
fairly into the story of this deeply pious family 
will not leave them, but will be one of the 
party of persecuted ones from Shan-hsi to 
Shanghai. Certainly the thrilling record can- 
not fail to make the reader a more faithfui 
and spiritual Christian. 

If the gruesome and sad are not desired, 
turn to a jolly, care-free traveler’s story of ad- 
venture, as he traverses the wilds of Central 
Africa from Mobasa on the Indian Ocean to 
Banana on the west coast. W. E. Geil’s 
““A Yankee in Pigmy Land,’’? is written by 
a world evangelist who has a journalist’s eye 
for the striking, and a warm Christian heart, 
open to the cry of a most needy continent. 
7Marshall Brothers, London, 1905. 


“Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1904. 
®“Dodd, Mead & Co., 1905. 


The perpendicular pronoun is omnipresent, 
but the actor in the story does and says much 
that atones for that defect. It is wholly de- 
serving of a place in a library of works which 
try to interest and at the same time to fill the 
reader with a moral purpose. Pigmy land 
furnishes only the center of a cycle of stories 
which are worthy of a Stanley. 

Written primarily as a children’s gift book 
some four years ago, Rev. C. W. Abel’s 
“Savage Life in New Guinea’? merits a 
hearty, if a tardy, word of commendation. 
The savage in many moods is described as 
interestingly for adults as for younger per- 
sons. [he Papuan at home, at work, at sea; 
his legends, religions, superstitions, and his 
worst traits; his transformation by the noble 
detachment of missionaries, some of whom 
were eaten for their pains: these are the themes 
which live before the eyes of the comfortable 
reader in a way to make him dissatisfied with 
his soft and comparatively useless life. 

Quite different from any of the foregoing 
is an anonymously written book entitled, 
“Islam and Christianity.”"'' With the Bible 
and the Koran as its background, a missionary 
writes to a Moslem friend a_ chapterless, 
though logically subdivided, epistle. Its ob- 
ject is to make clear and convincing the claims 
of Christianity as over against those of Mo- 
hammedanism. It is needless to say that its 
chief value is for the prospective missionary, 
or student of religions. 

The crowning book of the twelve, as well 
as the last volume of the most important work 
on missions that has ever been published, per- 
haps, is Dr. J. S. Dennis’s “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress.’’'2 Notices of the 
three previous volumes which have appeared 
in these columns have indicated its encyclo- 
pedic character and its priceless value as a 
missionary aplogetic. While its title may sug- 
gest a narrow view of Christian missions, its 
real scope is such that the copious indexes of 
this concluding volume make the work an 
almost complete repository of recent informa- 
tion concerning the missionary enterprise. 
The Church is to be congratulated upon such 
a summary of Gospel triumphs. 


!°L_ondon Missionary Society, no date. 
1! American Tract Society, 1901. 
'?F.H. Revell Co., 1906. 
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